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or artwork. OUR VOICE cannot 
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be reproduced in any form without 
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Opinions expressed in this newspaper 
are not necessarily those of OUR 
VOICE, the editors or publishers. 
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Poverty Profile 1995. Increases in poverty among families 

| pushed the overall poverty rate to 1.4 percent and the number 
of poor Canadians was higher in 1995 than it was during the 

| depths of the last recession. 


Why? 


In June I moved to Calgary from Scotland and am shocked at 
the number of beggars on the streets of Calgary. Almost every 
day I am asked if I can "spare any change’. The poverty rate for all non-elderly families in 1995 was up to 
15.5 percent. Rising poverty rates among families meant rising 
poverty rates for children. The child poverty rate in 1995 rose to 
20.5 percent, and the number of poor children jumped to a 
post-war high of more than 1.4 million. In releasing the latest 
figures, Statistics Canada noted that the incomes of Canadians 
in general had stalled in 1995 due to little growth in employ- 


What circumstance leave people without money? Is there no 
Social Insurance in Alberta or does this get cut-off after a certain 
period? 


Do you have any publications or case examples of the circum- 
stances that leave people no other choice than to beg for an 


existance? 

=) g ; j AV us TepeK 7 eo j : j i 
fenords, ment and a dip in average weekly earnings after inflation. 
David McDonald | _ Asin previous years, families headed by single-parent moth- 


ers and "unattached" people or people living outside families 

| were among the groups of Canadians most likely to be poor. 

| Single-parent mothers had poverty rates many times higher 
than husband-wife families. The poverty rate for all single-par- 
ent mothers under 65 with children under 18 was 57.2 percent 
in 1995 . Single-parent mothers under age 25 had a poverty rate 
of 83 percent. Single-parent mothers who did not graduate from 
high school had a rate of 82.4 percent. Single parent mothers 

| with children under seven had rates as high as 82.8 percent. 


About the budget surplus 


About the large surplus the Klein government now has: this 
surplus was gained on the backs of the poor people of the 
province. By cutting back on social allowances Klein has deci- 
mated social programs which help poor people because he has 
total condempt for the poor and destitute. The poverty rate in 
this province has increased over the years Klein has been In 
power. How many children are going hungry because they are 
not important and are treated as disposable people? 


These rates of poverty are horrifying but they will continue 
| until society stops the mean - minded cruel cutbacks to people 


Klein has gained his surplus on the backs of poor people by who are helpless to fight back. 


cutting away at the social programs at a time when they are 
needed most. 


| Louise Rusinek 
| Red Deer 


Here are some statistics about what is happening in Alberta. | 
These stats were taken from the National Council of Welfare, 
ee See & : rtd eB . 
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INDEPENDENT 
Whoo are those people on the street comer, and why BUSINESS 
are they holding up that newspaper? People who 
(lon't know the Our Voice story are often baffled when 
they first see the publication being sold on the street. 


'Is it some kind of religion?" 


The OUR VOICE 
VENDOR 


Vendors buy their copies of the paper 
fo sell and pay up to 60 cents apiece, 
(If they buy 50 or more they get a dis- 
count). Many vendors start with some 
copies on credit, and build up to a siz- 


Many of the people who sell Our Voice 
have pensions or other limited income that 
doesn't quite make ends meet for them. For 
them the money they make selling the paper 
makes the difference between some security, 
having a little money in their pocket, and 
being absolutely strapped all the time. For oth- 
ers Our Voice is it, their sole means of liveli- 


0. Voice is about basic economics, not 
religion. And by basic, we mean basic. 
People who sell Our Voice on the street, use 
the money they make to survive. They sell the 
magazine for donations, usually in the $1-2 
range, but sometimes more. They paid 50 or 60 
cents for each copy, and the difference is their 
earnings, their profit. 


Our Voice is published by three agencies hood. able inventory, that they sel. 
whose mandate is to help the poorest people in The other empowering aspect of the publi- LE 
our cities: Bissell Centre and Edmonton City _cation is that we wherever possible publish ( 


work by the vendors who sell it. It is Our 
Voice to the world, our media. 

We are always open to feedback and sugges- 
tions. Please write or call (428-4001, or Toll 
Free 1-888-428-4001) anytime. Thank you for 
your support! 


Centre Church Corporation in Edmonton and 
Connection Housing in Calgary. They support 
the magazine as a means for some people to 
actively do something to provide for them- 
selves. This is the first crucial step to self-suffi- 
ciency. 


ee 
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BY TERRY RAHBEK-NIELSEN 


ast fall Old Man Winter caught us all com- 
| pees by surprise. Coming up into the 

middle of November the weather was great, 
our Indian Summer days were lovely, and the 
nights slowly cooling off. Then suddenly it was 
November 15 and minus eleven degrees. A week 
later it was minus thirty-two. Inconvenient, but 
drive cars to work. 
Those people simply 
turned up their ther- 
mostats, plugged in 
their automobiles and 
brought their warm 
winter clothing out of 
storage. 


Last November 
many shop owners 


Capped — hands in around him. 
glee. New winter cloth- 


ing sold in volumes. If parents had waited too 
long to get the kids new winter boots, some had 
problems finding the right sizes. But the cold 


How to Help in Calgary 

The Salvation Army Drop-Off Box is located at 
133 5th Avene SE. Donations can also be dropped off at 
any Salvation Army Thrift Store in the city of Calgary. 
The telephone number for pickup is 287-0001. Items 
needed: All kinds of winter clothing coats, warm pants, 
long sleeved shirts. Donations are sorted at the 
Clothing Recycling Centre or at the Thrift Stores and 
distributed back to the Thrift Stores for re-sale to 
people on low incomes, or to the Salvation Army's 
hostels and family service outlets where there is no 
charge for those in need. 

Donations for the Calgary Drop In Centre can be 
dropped off at 499 Riverfront Avenue SE, or picked up 
by calling 263-5707. Items needed: Adult sized winter 
jackets and toques, socks and underwear for men and 
women. The Drop In Centre takes donations from 
individuals and companies and redistributes them back 
to the Centre's patrons. People in need of warm 
clothing are welcome visit their clothing room. 
Donations for Project Warmth can be dropped off 
at any of the 35 Fire Halls in , or can be picked 
up by calling Signature Valet at 250-1405. Items needed: 
Warm clothing coats, pants, hats, gloves, and boots for 
children and adults. They are also in need of sleeping 


Everyone in Calgary heard about 
Ron Beards, the homeless man 
who lost both his feet to frostbite. 
The city, and particularly the 
Bridgeland community, rallied 


Z 


snap of November 1996 was livable for people 
who could afford it. What at about those who 
couldn't? What was November 1996 like for 
those who didn't have warm places to sleep 
every night and a storage room full of winter 
clothing to choose from? 


Everyone in Calgary heard about Ron Beards, 
the homeless man who lost both his feet to 
} The itv. and j . 
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arrived at the Calgary Drop 
In Centre one cold night in 
very bad shape. The staff 
there insisted on taking him 
to the Bow Valley Centre. 
After his discharge from the 


sented with an electric 
wheelchair and a place to 
live. The problem is, there 
were many more in this city 
like Ron Beards. According 
to the Calgary Drop In Centre 34 poor and 
homeless people died in Calgary by November 
1996. 


bags and warm blankets. Volunteer drivers for Signature 
Valet pick up the articles from the Fire Halls, clean.and 
repair them, and take them to Connection Housing and 
Family Care Centre for redistribution to families 
through their office at 60 10601 Southport Road SW, 
and single people through the downtown Outreach 
Centre at 409b | 0th Ave SE. 


How to Help in Edmonton 
Coats for Kids 

An annual campaign. Drop off clothing at any Page the 
Cleaners. Men’s, ladies and kids coats. Volunteers with 
Youth Emergency Shelter pick them up and deliver 
them to agencies. For two days there will be a “SALE” 
of free winter clothing. For more information 486- 
7070. 

Humans on Welfare 

Accepts donations of clothing at 10527-97 Street call 
424-87924. 

TE Bissell Thrift Shoppe 

Accepts donations of all clothing, including winter 
clothing. Clothes are distributed free with a voucher 
system through Bissell Centre and W.I.N. House. Call 
for pick up at 471-6644 or drop off at 8818-1 18th Ave. 


hospital Ron Beards was pre- 


"We saw many people last year with frostbitten fingers and 
toes, and with their ears blackened by the cold," says Susanna 
Koczkur, Executive Director of Connection Housing. "People died 
from illnesses like pneumonia." This year agencies that help are 
getting ready for winter early. As of October 15, the Calgary Drop 
In Centre on Riverfront Avenue SE will be open 24 hours a day. 
General Manager Dermot Baldwin says the Centre is in need of 
warm clothing for adults jackets and coats, toques, boots, and 
socks. A particular and on-going need is for underwear. The 
Salvation Army is also calling for donations of winter clothing for 
men, women and children. Anything people can donate could be 
a great help to someone else this winter. 


"People with the wherewithal to help others should do it," says 
Tim Fesic, Executive Director of Project Warmth. "A donation can 
be as insignificant as a pair of gloves." For the person who receives 
it, it can be a godsend. We are all hoping the El Nino effect will 


produce a warmer winter this year than last. But then, 5 or 10 
below doesn't feel terribly cold when you only have to shovel off 
a sidewalk, brush off the car, or walk a few blocks to catch the 
bus. And the skiing is great at minus 15. But for those who have 
no homes, even a mild winter can be devastating. In many shel- 
ters the beds are already full every night. New faces are being seen 
on our streets every day. If everyone isn't visible by the spring, 
let's hope it's because they've found work - and warm homes. 


The staff and students 
from the 


Driftpile 


AVC Campus | 


Violence and abuse 
are community concerns. 
We salute efforts of 
all those seeking 
the healing path. 


MIDWEST 
DRILLING 


& 


YELLOWKNIFE 
Phone: 

(403) 873-3358 
Fax: 

(403) 873-6803 


Contract Diamond Drilling 
Site Investigation 
Soil Sampling 


Branches at 


FLIN FLON 
Phone: 

(204) 687-3483 
Fax: 

(204) 687-3483 


Head Office 
180 Cree Crescent, Winnipeg, MB R3S 3W1 


Phone (204) 885-7532 


Fax (204) 888-4767 


THOMPSON 
Phone: 

(204) 677-2930 
Fax: 

(204) 677-9852 


Custom Laminating 
Services 


Custom Lamination of All Printed Media 
1.5 mil 3 mil 5 mil 10 mil Film 
FOAM CORE ¢ 40” x 60” * PLAQUE MOUNTING 
No Minimum Charge 


* Menus * Membership * Children’s Art * Maps - Experts in Dissection 
Lamination & Reconstructior 


* Blueprints of Oversize Maps 


* Report Covers Cards * Newsprint 
* Flip Charts * Signage 


Laminating is Our Business / Our Only Business 


Call 469-7890 


Fax 462-0530 


METIS CHILD AND FAMILY 
SERVICES SOCIETY 


10437-123 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta TSN 1N8 
(403) 452-6100 Fax: 452-8944 


Maybe I can help. 
Chris Axworthy, MP 


Saskatoon — Rosetown — — Biggar 


j, r COMMUNITY OFFICE 
904E 22nd Street W 
Saskatoon S7M OS1 
Ph: (306) 975-6555 or 1(888) 590-6555 


Well Service Ltd] 


Calgary « Edmonton + Red Deer 


K&T METAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD. 


8802 -95 Street, Morinville 
PO Box 2339 Morinville, AB 
TOP IPO 
Phone: 939-4486 
Fax: 939-2687 


a 24 HOUR CRISIS 


Kids CARE NURSERY 


EMERGENCY CARE FOR 
IKOTTAGE | 


CHILDREN 0-10 WHOSE 
FAMILIES ARE IN CRISIS 
FOR THE LOVE OF CHILDREN 


SITUATIONS. FOLLOW UP 
COUNSELLOR AND REFERRALS 
TO SUPPORT SERVICES. 


944-2888 


28 years in To 


VT Wie 
SAND AND GRAVEL LTD. 


L & T Mix Sand & Gravel Ltd., 2nd Floor, 8020 - 50th St., Leduc, AB T9E 7G3 


Phone (403) 986-6721 After hours (403) 986-1890 
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The image of Princess Diana seated next 
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e death of Princess Diana has left us with 
the emptiness of a story without an ending. 
The fairy tale should have ended with the 

princess living happily ever after. Instead, we are 
left wondering what she might have become. Her 
memory takes on larger than life proportions, and 
somehow we are all too ready to see her in the role 
of sainthood. Perhaps that is as it should be. If 
nothing else, she used her position to focus atten- 
tion on a number of issues. Those whose lives she 
touched recognized true compassion. 


When the possible international ban on land 
mines appears in the news, the image of Princess 
Diana seated next to a young amputee comes to 
mind, She brought land mines to our attention, 
using the appeal of her public image. 


When she was photographed hugging AIDS 
patients, she sent a message world wide that people 
who have the AIDS virus can safely be touched. I 
remembered the first time I was called to visit a 
man who had full blown AIDS. His face and hands 
were marred by red lesions. Prayer is a hands-on 
ministry. I must admit that, being no saint, I hesi- 
tated. 


Later, he served coffee, and seeing that he had 
prepared a full pot, I drank two cups. 


My daughter, when she saw the television report 
on the death of Princes Diana, said, "Mom, there 
was a lady on the news who died. She was a lot like 
you. She cared about people." 


It was nice to think that my daughter would see 


me in that way, but I am no princess. I am not like 
Diana at all. For me, life is an ongoing struggle for 
survival. There are days when I fall short, when 
compassion is dead as dust, and I cannot face 
another need. There are days when I stand, help- 
less, with nothing to give, facing the recriminations 
of some disappointed and desperate person. A 
young mother needed blankets for her children 
because her house had burned down, a man need- 
ed a meal, a friend's family was in crisis. | stood, 
mute, with no defense, recoiling from the tongue 
lashing. I had come up wanting with empty hands. 


There are those days when I am angry. I see too 
much injustice around me, and feel sickened by the 
waste of human lives. A young baby died. She had 
been born.to.an alcoholic mother and had fetal 
alcohol syndrome and other birth defects. Her 
mother is pregnant again and still drinking, damn- 
ing another child. 


| always wanted to visit a leper colony, I want to 
go to the killing fields of Cambodia, and to see the 
people of Davis Inlet, but I am no princess. I can 
only imagine what it must be like to be able to 
travel to places of your choice. 


I guard my heart, for | cannot allow myself to 
dream lest I be overcome with grief as I walk a nar- 
row circumscribed walk. 


As a commoner I can only gaze with wonder 
from afar, reading the tabloids and watching T.V. 
That is, after all, what royalty is all about. 


Princess killed September: a month 


Street girl murdered? in which our world 
eee focused on death 


ple watched the funeral? In Alberta the tragedy of Cara King's 
death went relatively unnoticed, after her body was found in a field 
outside of Edmonton. How could there be such a huge difference 
between two women? One was a princess, one lived the life of the 
streets. But what a difference. Can one person be so much more 


and helpful lives. Here at Our Voice magazine we were concerned 


byes there was Princess Diana, then Mother Theresa, both lived caring 
with the tragic deaths of Cara King, a mentally-ill woman whose 


noteworthy, or just worthy, than another? 


Her "station in life" gave Diana, as a 
celebrity, the opportunity to draw atten- 
tion to good causes. Her station in life was 
something Diana was born to. Cara King's 
"station in life" was as different as you 


might get. But her plight was like one of 


up. Ill and vulnerable, Cara was a victim in 
our world. Addicted to cocaine, medicat- 
ing for the pain of her mental illness, Cara 
did what she needed to do to get by. Yet 
there is a lingering tendency to blame Cara 
for working as a prostitute, for taking the 
risks, for living the life that put her in a 
position where someone likely murdered 
her. 


There is a simple way of looking at 
Cara's position, however. If a person goes 
off into the woods in the dead cold of win- 
ter, and doesn't take good clothing or 
equipment, they could easily die. They are 
taking unreasonable risks, being foolhardy, 
and you would have to hold them respon- 
sible for their own fate. But if they go off 
into the woods and run into a maniac who 
kills them, is that their fault? No, their 
death is on the head of a murderer. 


We do not know how Cara King died; 
police have been unable to determine that. 
But they are treating it as suspicious, and 
there is every likelihood she was murdered. 
Cara King did not take care, probably she 
was just unable to take care. But if some- 
one murdered her, then they are responsi- 
ble for this tragic death. 


Princess Diana's death and Cara King's death are so vastly differ- 
ent. In the end, however, in each case, one woman, a person, died. 


Keith Wiley 


body was discovered in a field outside of Edmonton, and Paul Kacan who 


was brutally murdered in his own home. Paul was a very vulnera- 
ble and disadvantaged young man who at times sold Our Voice. 


Readers of this magazine probably never expected to witness 
words about or photos of Lady Diana, the photogenic Princess of 
Wales grace our economically priced pages. We however are quite 
accustomed to dealing with the unpredictable. Of course this 
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more intimate level with 
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Princess Diana does however deserve to be noted for her large 
contribution to her many humanitarian pursuits. She was some- 
one who had énormous opportunity to help people in need and 
she took advantage of that with utmost nobility. At the same 
time we realize that she was born into her wealthy circumstances 
and high profile. We find it extremely difficult to value her life 
more than we would the lives of Cara King and Paul Kacan. There 
is no human life more important than another. 


Mother Theresa, well-she was Mother Theresa. Helping others 
was her existence and her life will most definitely be cherished. 


This would be a good occasion to reach out with appreciation to 
all of those people, across the world, who wake up each morning 
and trek out to help those who may be less fortunate than they. 
They are the people who work with the poor, the sick, the dis- 
abled, those whose lives have been devastated by war or natural 
disaster and so forth. 


This magazine is a humanitarian endeavor and can certainly rec- 
ognize the value of people who give their lives or even parts of 
their lives to make the world a better place for the people who are 
trapped in abject poverty and constant struggle. 


So without disparaging the lives and deaths of two very impor- 
tant and compassionate people, we should pay homage to all the 
nameless, faceless people who give the same selfless efforts, but 
with far inferior fame and resources. These are the people who try 
to ease the pain and strife in the lives of those like Cara King. 
They struggle on and on to assist people who seem trapped in 
hopeless patterns that are impossible to eradicate, but whose lives are still 
valued on the same level as any other person who walks this planet. 
Here's to these people who work hard to try and gain an understanding of 
the negative and detrimental forces that people are often faced with, in 
hopes of making the world a better place for everyone, and not just for 
some. 


Michael Walters 


MARY JANE BUCHANAN 


breath of fresh air blew through Edmonton last week; air that tells us 
success is about more than making money, that growth in our soci- & 


Thanks to the Edmonton Social Planning Council and Citizens for Public 
Justice, the people who attended the two-day BEYOND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH Conference hope to blast a little of this air through the main 


The question is whether this wind is really a fresh one or simply the 
kind of talk that gets blown around even by do-gooders when the smell of 
money comes our way? The Alberta Growth Summit is supposed to be 
about how to split up the juicy pie of an economy that has apparently 
occurred after years of budgetary restraints. The BEYOND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH sessions were to provide a forum for discussing how our views of 
growth and development need to broaden out to the place where social 
justice, caring and cohesiveness are valued as highly as boosting the aver- 
age income. But as I sat and listened to Linda McQuaig and others talk 
about how the government must "reinvest" in social programing, education 
and the environment, I began to wonder if this was really a new paradigm 
at all or simply a re-iteration of the "money will fix everything" approach 
that has been embraced by Premier Klein, albeit for apparently less altruis- 
tic purposes. It seemed we still weren't getting at the ques- 
tion, "So if money isn't the only thing we need, thenwhat 

S! 
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Not surprisingly, part of the answer came from a woman BEYOND G 
attending the conference who is living on social assistance 
herself with several young children to care for. "Ask me what, 
counts? It's money that counts, when it comes right down to 
it. | may have way more personal resources than the man in 
the suit with a big income--I bet my self-identity is way 
stronger than his, and I know how to cope with things he 
couldn't begin to deal with. But the reality is, he gets recog- 
nized and J don't." A similar concern was echoed throughout 
the conference: "How can we change the system so that peo- 
ple living on low incomes, the disadvantaged, have more of a voice in our 
society?" 

Then former Edmonton mayor Jan Reimer threw a bit of a wrench into 
the discussion by asking, "Did you know that those from the bottom 
income bracket in our province usually vote the same way as those at the 
top?" Phew. That was news to me and apparently to most of the people in 
that Coast Terrace Inn meeting room. If the economically disadvantaged in 
our province actually voted for a party that puts financial wealth ahead of 
human and social priorities, what does this say about our ability to value 
the characteristics in ourselves described by the welfare mom in that room 
— namely, resourcefulness, dignity, and efforts at decent human relation- 
ships? These things are worth more than the whole of the Canadian GDP, 
and yet it seems we have somehow looked past them to judge our worth 
only by the relative poverty or affluence of our bank accounts. 


It occurred to me as I left the room: What if we could learn to value our 
contributions on the human scale? I would be proud of being a low- 
income earner who invests a lot of time with her children. You would be 
proud of the efforts you make to sort out disagreements with family mem- 
bers or friends. We all would celebrate the kind of generosity of spirit that 
caused an elderly street person to offer a wish for prosperity to Jan Reimer 
after she lost the last election. "Prosperity," mused Ms. Reimer, "means to 
flourish or to thrive"--something which we will be able to do only with a 
whole lot more of this kind of fresh air. 

Mary Jane Buchanan is a writer and social activist in Edmonton. 
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ety should be about more than the Gross Domestic Product (GDP). 


Alberta Growth Summit through Betty Hewes' Social Economy platform. ee 


ROWTH conlerence in 
Edmonton, an alternative to the 
provincial governments GROWTH 
SUMMIT. Here are their views on 
the alternative summit. 


- 


SUSAN ALFRED-WALCOTT 


eople are afraid of accountability and our society is in a crisis, 
Prsnee speaker, economist Robert Theobald told the Beyond 
Growth alternative summit held in Edmonton recently. There is a 
decline in ecological, social, economical and moral standards, Theobald 
said. The rich are getting richer, the poor are getting poorer and the mid- 
dle class are getting squeezed. 
Many speakers at the conference spoke about how the people are the 


main factor in economic development because their needs and lifestyles 
are affected. 


Some questions arising out of this process for 
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equally? W here were the aboriginal people? 
Where were the people of colour (black)? Are 
we really putting people first? Are we empow- 
ering people or destroying them? Are we 
encouraging them to be self-reliant? Are we 
equipping them with skills for life?” 

If we are addressing these issues, why are our 
children dropping out of schools? What do 
we have in place for those who do not desire 
to go into university? Are we slowly driving 
them into substance abuse? 


If this is about building healthy communities, why are 65% of those 
in prison aboriginals? Are we teaching racism behind closed doors or are 
we extending our hands out to embrace them and let them know we 
care? 


People should be allowed to be a part of this process because they are 
the ones that would be affected. Finding solutions for community well- 
being is a long term commitment and must be driven by the people for 
the people. Let us be facilitators of positive ongoing change of helping 
people to help themselves as we go forth into the 21st century. 


Let us encourage not discourage, let us push up, not trample down, 
and let us liberate and let people be responsible for their own lives. There 
is a fundamental change taking place and it can't be stopped, but if we 
work together we all can be a part of it. Are we going to sit back and let 
our society die or are going to join hands and link our lives by embrac- 
ing everyone despite colour, race or status? 


Economic growth is not about only creating jobs,but it is also about 
what kind of society we want to live in. As Linda Mc Quaig said 'by cut- 
ting taxes, we limit the ability of government to provide broad-based 
programmes that benefit everyone. Overall, the rich would benefit most 
from tax cuts.It would be redistributing resources from the poor and 
middle class to the rich and thereby creating far less viable communi- 
ties.” 

Susan Alfred-Walcott is a Project Co-ordinator (Trinidad & Tobago) and a 


participant in the 1997 International Women's Exchange Programme, co- 
hosted by the Caribbean Association for Feminist Action and Research 


Founding conference for the Street Newspaper Association 


Street newspapers serve homeless 
people living in poverty across USA 


"In San Diego," the young woman, 


Shelly Phegley, explains, "there are over 
20,000 homeless people." The land of 
gorgeous golf courses and bright white 
beaches, has hundreds of people sleep- 


ing in the streets every night. 
San Francisco, in Seattle and across the United 
States. 

Shelly is starting a "street newspaper" to work 
with homeless people, to give them some way of 
working for money. It will be a publication where 
people can tell their stories, the news as they see it, 
and advocate for themselves. She is young, working 
with her husband, a graphic designer, both terribly 
energetic and putting in all their time on the pro- 
ject. 


Shelly is just one of nearly one hundred street 
newspaper people at the founding convention of 
NASNA, the North American Street Newspaper 
Association, in Seattle in September. Street publica- 
tions sold by poor and homeless people, many of 
whom would otherwise simply be begging desper- 
ately, have begun in many major American cities. 
Hundreds of vendors depend on selling Street 
Wise in Chicago which publishes 120,000 copies 
every month. Street News in New York, is the 
largest newspaper, with the most pages, and packed 
with some of the smallest type, but after many years 
of struggle, it is kept alive by the total commitment 
of one man, John 'Indio' Washington. Street 
News started in 1989 and was the inspiration for 
the street newspaper movement around the world. 


Montreal, Victoria and Our Voice were the 
Canadian publications at the conference. The 
Americans had a sense that ours is a country of 
more social justice than their own. "The difference 
is that we have a military budget," explained Lee 
from Boston, laughing. "And you have social pro- 
grams." 

Bridget Reilly is at the conference and she has 


brought along copies of her Houseless Journal 
newsletter, a very personal story of living in a 


A sad story untold 


Police in Santa Barbra, California may have gone too far in moving homeless peo- 
ple out. They ticketed a homeless woman for sleeping in public places more than 
once. She couldn't find a safe place to sleep anymore. Her nearly naked body was 
found one morning, just outside city limits. Her achilles tendons had been cut and 
she had been bludgeoned to death. The police ticket for illegal camping was found 
on the ground near her body. Police have charged a homeless man with the murder, 
but are not talking at all about their role in her death. People are calling the radio sta- 
tions, saying "we want the homeless people back in, sleeping in the parks and under 
the street lights where they can be protected." 


The news of the murder did not make national headlines, and wasn't on the TV. 
The news media are censoring the story about the crisis of people in poverty, about 
homelessness in America, It's not happy news, it's there every day, and it doesn't fit 
their marketing plan. We need real newspapers to tell the truth, says one journalist 
who is urging other newspapers to carry the story of the Santa Cruz woman's murder 
and tell the shocking story that is the truth about conditions for homeless people. 
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camper on a truck in Eugene, Oregon. "My court E-mail: tff@oanet.com 


date for illegal camping is coming up September 22, 
and my truck is parked in a church parking lot until 
after that, I hope," says Sandra. Illegal camping, loi- 
tering, sitting on sidewalks, public parks... every city 
has a similar story of new laws that attempt to con- 
trol homeless people and, if possible keep them out 
of sight and out of mind. The street newspapers, 

and people like Sandra, are campaigning against the 


Kathleen O’Neill 


Joint Executive Director 
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who are simply out on the street, by no choice o 


their own. 


“ (403) 488-8074] 
Fax: 488-8077 


email: Chaaa@compusmart.ab.ca 


So, Bridget will have to move her truck in a cou- 
ple of weeks, and she could get a fine, which she 
can't possibly pay. "Did I explain that the truck 
doesn't run, it hasn't started in months," she adds. "I 
have to get people to push it or tow it. And I don't 
have a valid driver's license and it's not registered in 
my name, anyway. But it's the same place to sleep. | 
can keep all my stuff and I'm not off to a different 
bed in some shelter every night." She has a volun- 
teer- lawyer who will fight her plea of not guilty on 
constitutional grounds. 
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Bridget isn't too confident about beating the BIOSEEE CORES ECU 


charge. Another Eugene woman just finished a 
complete round of court appeals, as high as she 
could go, and lost in the end. That was when the 
police, who had been holding back to see if the law 
would hold up, went out ticketing people like 
Bridget. Perhaps people and churches will come 
through and help Bridget pay the fine. Or she may 
go to jail for her crime, but after that she still will 
need a place to park her truck. 
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She explains that she's actually quite comfortable ~ ey = 
in the camper, and at least she owns her "home" : a 
and doesn't have to pay any rent. "They're going to 
make you pay, one way or another," chips in Lee, as 
Bridget tells her story. 


Keith Wiley 


The staff & management of 


ENOCH CREE NATIONS 


wish to salute the 


Our Voice editor Keith Wiley attended the NASNA con- 
‘ efforts of 


ference. Readers may recall that we were seeking AIR 
MILES to send more people, but it was not possible given 
AIR MILES regulations. Keith’s flight to Seattle was 
made possible by a scholarship raised by the National 
Coalition on Homelessness in Washington. 


Keep up the 
good work! 
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was sitting in my dining room when I noticed two very 
official-looking fellows walk up to the house. I knew 


that was it. It was Cara that they'd found." 


Chills crawled up the spine of Kathy King every time she heard 
that a body had been discovered somewhere in or around the 
city. This time, September 2, it was the end of four years of 


agonizing uncertainty over her daughter's life. 


Her daughter had died, most likely mur- 
dered. 


The body of twenty-two year old Caralyn 
King was discovered by a farmer in a field just 
west of Sherwood Park in late August. The 
cause of her death has not yet been deter- 
mined. A police spokesperson revealed that 
autopsy results were inconclusive. She had 
been in the field so long that she needed to be 
identified by her dental records. Police have 
mounted a very active investigation, tracking 
men who frequent the inner city for sex, and 
tracking leads to turn up someone who may 
have killed Cara. 


"I have certain mixed feelings. I feel 
tremendous sadness because I've lost a daugh- 
ter and | feel sadness for the difficulties she's 
suffered in her life, but I also feel a sense of 
relief to know that finally her pain is over. 
Maybe she has found peace, after all that she's 
been through." says Cara's mother. 


Cara had been working the streets as a 
prostitute, the most dangerous way possible to 
live. Suffering from mental illness, and addict- 
ed to cocaine, she was very vulnerable and at 
tisk. Crossroads, an outreach program for . 
prostitutes had Cara signed up on their high 
tisk voluntary identification registry that is 
used by police solely for identifying bodies. 


"The mental health people wouldn't want 
anything to do with her because of her addic- 
tions and the addictions counsellors didn't 
want to deal with her mental health issues. 
The poor thing had nowhere to go." her 
mother said. 


Even Crossroads had difficulty helping 
Cara. Her mental health problems made her 
hard to reach and hard to help.. 


As well there were no support residences 
for the mentally ill that would house her 
beyond evaluation. Even though she did suf- 
fer from a drug addiction which was driven by 


schizophrenia, she was 
tion. 
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| experienced violence from 


her customers. Finally it appears that some- 
one very brutal came along and killed her. 


"I feel the most anger toward the Johns 
and the drug dealers. Mostly the Johns. 
They are the guys who live among us, the 
faceless people who stop for their sex on 
their way home or to their next meeting. 
They're the ones who fund the whole 
underground scene. They keep prostitution 
and the drug trade vibrant. They all should 
bear some of the responsibility for what has 
happened," says Kathy King. 

"I know for a fact that some guys look 
for girls that are high or junkies ‘cause 
they're easier to take advantage of." said 
another girl who has worked the streets for 
the past seven years. 

"We're all gonna die anyway. Cara's 
dead, I'll die, you'll die, big deal. That's the 
way it is. I'm not afraid to die and I don't 
think Cara was either." said the veteran of 
Edmonton's streets. 


"Cara lived a life and died a death that 
no one deserves." Cara's uncle Cecil King 
read from her eulogy. "The best tribute we 
can give her is to remember her in happier 
times." 

Riding horses, running a stretch with 
the Olympic flame in 1988, Cara's life had 
been a lot like that of many active young - 
women. ; 


Cara was born December 28, 1974 in 
Edmonton. From the time she was able to 
walk and talk, it was quite evident that she 
was a very independent and opinionated 
little girl. Cara lived the life of a normal 
child. She was very active in terms of devel- 
oping relationships with friends and 
cousins her age. 


Some of her greatest moments were 
spent on her Grandparents’ farm in 
Vermillion. This is where she found a love 
for animals and the outdoors. 


"[ remember when Cara was three years 
old, she came into the house at the farm 


bale. She came in and said 'Tlove farming’." 
recalls her mother. 

She became absorbed with ballet, gym- 
nastics and horses. It was equestrian events 
and horses that proved to be Cara's true 
love. She'd spend hours riding and jumping 
her horse around the farm. She competed 
in many equestrian events. 

"Cara always had a strange mixture of 
friends. She hung out with normal kids 
from normal families, but she also met peo- 
ple from another part of life. They were 
kids who liked to party and were wild," 
Kathy said. 


By the age of sixteen, Cara was thor- 
oughly involved in experimenting with 
alcohol and drugs. She became quite partial 
to the night life and all that it involved. 
She started going to the bars - bars which 
were filled with under-aged kids. 


She would bring friends home, drinking 
and partying, at very late hours. These 
friends would steal from her purse, says 
Kathy. They left Kathy faced with threats of 
eviction from her apartment, because of the 
drinking episodes. 

"It breaks my heart to realize that a lot of 
what was wrong at that time wasn't directly 
Cara's fault, but was a result of her choice 
in friends." said her mother. 


Finally when Kathy came home one day 
to discover that someone had attempted to 
break through the lock she had installed 
upon her bedroom door, something had to 


wouldn't report the friend who had tried to 
break into the bedroom to the police. She 
wouldn't, so she moved out with continued 
financial support from her mother. 

Cara promptly disappeared. She experi- 
enced her first taste of life on the streets. 

Cara wasn't found until someone she 
knew spotted her "working" by the China 
Gates in Edmonton's inner city. Her mother 
was able to convince her to return home. 


Cara said very little about what had hap- 
pened to her in those two weeks, other 
than that she had been kidnapped. 


She came back home and resumed going 
to school at St. Josephs, where she was 
enrolled in the Beauty Culture program. 
But even though nothing was said, Kathy 
could feel that some terrible things had 
happened to her daughter during the time 
she was missing. 

Cara had long struggled in school and 
found it hard to envision a future for her- 
self. A few years earlier, Kathy had married 
a man Cara could not live comfortably 
with. Today, Kathy describes him as a very 
rigid and mean fellow who would not 
accept Cara as his own child. It turned into 
an immense power struggle between he 
and Cara. 

"I feel bad in retrospect that I failed to 
recognize how detrimental that relation- 
ship might have been for Cara." Kathy said. 

When Cara was thirteen, Kathy and her 
new husband had moved the family to 
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Nova Scotia. There, Cara's mental health 
began to deteriorate. 


"She no longer exercised proper judgement 
and had no appreciation of consequences. She 
lacked the ability to plan or to defer gratifica- 
tion. Everything became focused on the now. 
She could no longer make intelligent or sensi- 
ble decisions," Kathy said. 


"By the time she was fifteen she became vir- 
tually catatonic. She refused to eat for fear of 
her food being tainted with poison or pieces 
of glass. She thought everyone was out to kill 
her or harm her in some way." 


She was hospitalized three times while liv- 
ing in Nova Scotia at the age of fifteen. 

"The emotions she expressed were never 
appropriate and were often tremendously over 
reactive. She no longer had control over her- 
self or her life," said Kathy. 


Cara was diagnosed with paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. She was subsequently prescribed 
anti-psychotic medication. Just before Cara's 
sixteenth birthday, her mother brought her 
back to Edmonton. 


Cara left home for good at the age of eigh- 
teen. She continued to receive support from 
her mother who doubted Cara's ability to sur- 
vive on her own. 


"She didn't seem to have the ability to 
choose the adult lifestyle. She was caught 
between two worlds. She couldn't compete in 
average society and still she couldn't survive 
on the streets," her mother said. 


Cara's mental health problems left her feel- 
ing alienated from the friends and family 
she'd lived with most of her life. She reached 
out to find her own sense of belonging. She 
tried to fit in and was attracted back to the 
streets. Cara moved whole-heartedly into the 
party and drug scene. 


"Drugs at that time really fit Cara's person- 


ality," says her mother. "It gave her that imme- 
diate gratification that she always longed for." 


Cara lived with various friends, and at a 
seedy hotel for some time. Her mother tried to 
encourage her toward treatment and rehabili- 
tation. Every now and then, Cara was open to 
her mother's help, but she always turned back 
to the street. 


At the age of twenty Cara became preg- 
nant. Her health was put on hold for the ben- 
efit of her unborn baby. The doctors feared 
her anti-psvchotic medication would he detri- 
mental to the fetus. For two months she lived 
with a baby growing inside of her and without 
the medication she relied upon to maintain 
some level of sanity. Kathy said she was even- 
tually compelled to abort the child by her 
doctors. 


Off her medication Cara went back to the 
street, back to cocaine and back to the hazards 
that finally cost her her life. 

Cara King's life was challenged and tragic 
in ways that go beyond what most people can 
even fathom. What could have been done dif- 
ferently to save the life of this pretty young 
woman? Maybe the mental health system 
could have been more sensitive. Maybe the 
addictions counsellors needed to do more. 
Maybe we can blame it all on the Johns. 
Maybe it was her choice in friends at a vulner- 
able age or period in her life. Maybe it was 
fate. Maybe it was a combination of all of 
these things. 

None of this will change the fact that a 
twenty two year old girl with mental illness 
has unjustly died. For her mother, who tried 
to give Cara a healthy, normal life, it won't 
bring her daughter back. 


BY MICHAEL WALTERS 


Touch me Gently 


fouch me gently. 
Guide me wisely 

into your loving arms. 
Extend your strength- 
Sharing your vision 

of what you can see. 


Take me shamelessly, 

guiding my eyes to look 

upon the view 

above and through the obstacles 
into eternity. 


Love me tenderly 
completely and whole. 
Love me always. 

Assurance that you've come 


Walk with me 

together toward the stars. 
Dance beneath a rising moon, 
your body bending like grass 
in Chinook wind 

or lie in alpine meadows 
among wildflowers. 

Naked of pretense or lies. 


Hear my voice 

as I whisper to your heart. 
I've loved you forever 

it seems. 

Accept my gift, 

my love always 

beyond .... 


By D.Y. 


Searching 


Belief in a destiny is impossible to accomplish 
Unrelated dreams taken to the edge of the Earth 
Reaching out for mortality. 

Unfound reality. 

Personal demon pulling the strings of a puppet. 
Unable to believe our own neurosis. 

Realizing the realistic pain of the impassable mission. 
Running from mankind. 


by Kam 


Your Pleasure... My Pain 


You left my body bloody and bruised 
and you took pleasure from my pain. 


Blackness falling in the dead of day 


as you wrap your hands around 


stretched beyond the fears. 


A silent scream gets lost 

in the stiffening heat 

as you cover my mouth with a rag 
full of you, 

full of blood. 


Who's blood! 
My blood! 


Puss seeps from my pores 

into the ground 

as | know the pleasure 

you feel through my pain. = 


Life istaken away 
from me 

so your pleasure 
can be my pain. 


by Lee Davis 


Kear on the street: 
Story of a mugging 


The day I went to Santos and sang songs was a 
Thursday. When I was ready to leave I went down to 95th 
and 110th Ave in Edmonton to see Don, the caretaker, to 
see what he wanted. When I came around the corner of 
95th Street I stopped and a guy with long black hair said 
come and I turned around and started running around 
the corner and was attacked from behind. He kicked me 
in the back and rolled me over and took all my money 
and a little telephone book that was black. 


I think this is wrong for him to do this to anybody 
else. A little girl and cab driver came over to ask if I was 
OK. I said, "get the police for me." I think that we should 
do away with these people who roll people for drugs or 
money. I think we all should take a stand on welfare day 
for these bad people who take us for a ride. I wish they 
could find their ownself a job in the city. The police have 
to step down on these guys a little more. Where is the 
justice in this city? If this guy would come forward to the 
police, I could rest, but I cannot. 

Anonymous. 
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Neighbourhoo! 


4 PATROL 


oe 


TOP LEFT: friends gather at 
the Neighbourhood Patrol 
barbecue. ABOVE: Patroller, 
Grayson Scheidle, LEFT: 
Poster at the barbecue. 
PHOTOS: John Zapantis 


Neighbourhood patrols help the neighbours 
to “feel comfortable” on their street 


BY JOHN ZAPANTIS 


rayson Scheidle is a clean-cut young man 
(G"* could easily be mistaken as a grad 

student out of academia. But out on 
patrol at night, Grayson is a volunteer who is 
doing what he can to keep his community safe. 
He's part of the Alberta Avenue Neighbourhood 
Patrol that goes up and down the community 
along Edmonton's 118th Ave. 


"I report anything suspicious that I see, if 
somebody is going around a house, for example," 
says Grayson. "I write down a person's description 
and I call it down to the office, and if we feel it's 
necessary we relay that to police." Grayson also 
helps out knocking on doors to help find new 
recruits. 


Grayson met up with some 50 other patrollers 
at a recent appreciation barbecue for the team. 
"We look for ways to make people feel safe," Gord 
Stamp told the patrollers. Gord initiated the 
Patrol in the community. "People feel comfort- 
able with the patrol. We talk to people and they 
feel safer," he says. 


The patrol does not enforce laws but report 
any crimes or suspicious activities to the police. 
What patrollers have done includes reporting 
stolen vehicles abandoned on side streets to help- 
ing to prevent physical assaults. There are 16 
Youth Ambassadors who work on the patrol, 
along with up to 40 volunteers. 

"| originally got into it for the exercise," says 
Lisa Wickman, another volunteer on the patrol. 
"I've always had a very negative view, until I actu- 
ally spent time in the neighbourhood. I like what 
I'm accomplishing and I'm proud to be part of it." 


Grayson Scheidle is amazed at the feedback the 
Patrol has received from the many people who 
live in the Avenue community. "It taught me 
that people really appreciate a sounding board," 
he says. "It makes them feel good that somebody 
is listening and trying to get something done 
about it." The experience fits in well with 
Grayson's plans, he wants to go on to training for 
the RCMP if he can. 
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Spiderman speeds, Batman cracks up 


t's been a week of mixed fortunes for superheroes. In Wiltshire, Spiderman was arrested for speed- 

ing. It later transpired he was.on his way to a fancy-dress party. Nothing so frivolous for Batman, 

however, who's been tackling crime in Germany. Precisely why he abandoned Gotham City in 
favour of Munich is uncertain, but over the past few months German police have arrived at numer- 
Ous crime scenes only to find Batman there already. "It was amazing," admitted one officer. 
"Robberies, accidents, speeding offences he'd always be there first. 1 found myself daring to believe 
in him." During the course of his Munich sojourn, the superhero made over 20 arrests, and it was 
only when he crashed his Batmobile into a rubbish truck that it was discovered he wasn't Batman at 
all but 53-year-old software consultant Maurice Schnoppel, who had been listening into police sig- 
nals on his CB radio. "It was fun," confessed Mr Schnoppel, "although not as much fun as when | 
was Catwoman." 
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ese are difficult times for hospitals. In Germany, a man went in for a routine appendix opera- 
tion and came out minus his testicles. "It was a balls-up all round," chuckled one doctor. Still 
more disastrous were events in South Africa, where patients in one particular bed at the Free 
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admitted one nurse. "We normally have an-excellent recovery rate, but then suddenly people nhs hares 
particular bed began dying, and always on Friday. Patients called it the Skoda bed, because once you 
got in you didn't stand a chance." Extensive investigations failed to throw any light on the matter, 
and the truth only emerged when a nurse happened to notice 
Friday-morning cleaner Gladys Mtembe unplugging the life-sup- 
port machine attached to the bed so she could use the socket for 
her vacuum cleaner. "Thank God she didn't have a floor waxer as 
well," said one hospital official, “or we might have had an apoca- 
lypse on our hands." 


Don’t mess with the 
ordinance survey 


ap alert! In Moscow, experts are creating a map so huge 

it will have every single house in Russia marked on it. In 

China, meanwhile, a man went berserk after the map 
he'd spent 10 years drawing was tendered obsolete by the con- 
struction of a public lavatory. Heng Su, 43, of Shenang, China, 
decided to map out his local village in the mid-Eighties, and 
spent the following decade constructing a chart so detailed it 
even included small mulberry bushes. Unfortunately, the day 
after he completed his masterpiece work began on the construc- 
tion of a large public convenience in the middle of the village. Mr 
Su immediately confronted the workmen, informing them that 
the toilet couldn't be built because it would spoil his map. When 
they ignored him, however, he lost control, seizing a pickaxe and 
destroying 18 urinals whilst screaming, "Don't mess with the 
Ordinance Survey!" He is now recuperating in a secure hospital 
where he is working on a map of the world "that will be twice the 
size of the real thing”. 


Be you rself (and a little bit more) 


Call the YMCA nearest you. 


Articles compiled by Paul Sussman in The Big Issue, London, England’ street-sold magazine. 


See 


Modem day recycling 


THE STREET 


Dumpster diving 


BY RON MURDOCH 


With a keen eye, John gives all dumpsters a 
good looking over before going over the top. 
He pokes all bags with his stick to hear that tin 
rattling before opening the bag. "It’s almost like 
Christmas year round, you never know what 
and when you'll find something,”John says. 


John used to work primarily in the cannery 
industry in Prince Rupert, but with the fishing 
business hit hard, he was laid off with hun- 
dreds of others. There used to be dozens of can- 
neries lining the waterfront, now only about 
three operate and of them is planning to close 
soon. 


John lived for a stint in a “no tell” hotel, but 
things got out of hand with a crooked manage- 
ment and the less than elite cliental living 
there. Overdoses were a common occurrence. 
John got a chance for a rent free life on a boat 
at the dock, and he’s been there awhile now. To 
raise cash he makes a daily run to collect bot- 
tles and cans. People living in other boats in 
the marina come over and give John their cans, 
adding on to his totals. How much does he 
make everyday? “I'll never admit to it,” says 
John. 

He has had two really significant finds in his 
career. A buddy called him once to say he was 
coming in from the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
would John like his cans? John hit the floor the 
next day when he was what his buddy had 
brought in. After two cab trips, he cleared $187. 
Friends tip him off to good spots. Another 
time he was tipped off to a whole dump of bot- 
tles and cans that took him three days to sort 
and cash in. 


lp on a 


SOUPLINE BOB 


John refuses to be labeled “down and out” 
or “down on his luck.” “It’s all a matter of atti- 
tude,” he says. “Besides, I’m part of the recy- 
cling trend going on these days.” 

Dumpsters are just there. Seldom noticed, 
taken for granted by most. Many never give 
them a second thought except when the trash 
is taken out or when the garbage truck is heard 
making its rounds. But to a few people, dump- 
sters are a source of income because of the cans 
and bottles inside. Others look at dumpsters as 
treasure chests, full of artifacts. In 1987.1 was 
able to furnish a one bedroom apartment, 
except for a bed and stereo, with what I found 
laying by dumpsters in the back alley. This 
included everything from a toilet brush to a 
kitchen table with chairs. 


Not all dumpster divers look as if they “died 
last week.” Nor do all “go over the top” and 
rummage around like king-sized rats. Most look 
presentable enough and are looking for some 
of the best bargain hunting around. Their 
motives may be necessity, thrift or creativity, 
but they poke around looking for that some- 
thing extra. 


Is it a sign of the times? Is society getting 
wasteful in its quest for material gain? Whether 


people are upgrading their possessions orit’s 


just easier to get a new one when the old o 
no longer appealing, the pile in the back alley 
keeps getting bigger. A fortune can be had in 


the back alley. 
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Supporters 


Thank you to the following businesses and organizations 


whose support helps publish this magazine. 


Chief Automotive Distributors 
4920 99 Street 

Edmonton AB 

T6E 3N6 

437 1030 


Clarke Transport 
12555 62 Street 
Edmonton AB 
T5W 4W9 

47| 6336 


Consolidated Rockingham 
Baliff Services 

10909 Jasper Avenue Suite 320 
Edmonton AB 

T5J 3L9 448 5833 


GMA Properties Inc. 
10222 140 Street Suite 200 
Edmonton AB 

TSN 2L4 

448 0767 


JA Matheson Equities 
11914 129 Avenue 
Edmonton AB 

TSE ON3 

455 6688 


Mr. Samosa Ltd. 
9630 142 Street 
Edmonton AB 
TSN 2NI 

451 5687 


eekiskwetan "Lets Talk" 


403 891-3640 
FAX: 891-3626 


Mault...fresh 


ater). %%, 
-There’s 


-OKAY, YALL LISTEN uP! 
WERE HERE To sTAy MAN! 
You DoNT WANT To 


priorit One Human 
esources 


8625 112 Street 
Edmonton AB 
T6G IK8 

433 681 


RBC Dominion Securities 
Jon Mitchell 
944 885] 


Riverbend Registries 
544 Riverbend Square 
Edmonton AB 

T6R 2E3 

437 7355 


Sedgewick Limited 
10130 103 Street 
Edmonton AB 

T5] 3N9 

420 0777 


Vchan Transport 
Box 16 Site 14 RR 2 
Carvel AB 

TOE OHO 

963 3791 


Wal-Mart Canada Ltd. 
375 Bellrose Drive 
St.Albert AB 

T8N 3K8 

458 1629 


own 
Our Voice 


T-Shirt 


Soft light green quality T-Shirts printed 
with the Our Voice logo, Great wear to 
support a great cause! 
For your T-Shirt send $10 and $2 shippin 
and handling to; 

Our Voice TSHIRT 

10527-96 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta TSH 2H6 

Or call 1-888-428-4001 


BUY, SELL & TRADE 


6 locations 
EDMONTON 
10310 Whyte Ave. 432-7230 


I N 8216-118th Ave. 474-7888 
10428 Jasper Ave. 423-1434 


“TRY US FIRST” 15103 A Stony Plain Rd 489-0747 


CALGARY 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 1111-Kensington Rd. NW 283-3322 


TILL MIDNIGHT 1114-17 Ave. SW 228-9774 


Alberta Council of Women’s Shelters 


ARLENE CHAPMAN 


Provincial Coordinator 


#2, 12739 Fort Road Tel: (403) 456-7000 
Edmonton, Alberta Fax: (403) 456-7001 
T5A 1A7 acws @connect.ab.ca 


KELPAR 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
INC. 


Clean-Up for oil & chemical spills, On-site 
Disposal, On-site Bio-Remediation Pits 
“For the children’s sake, STOP the abuse.” 

24 HOUR SERVICE 
Kelli Peppar 484-7804 Fax 484-7967 


We Care About Our Kids Future In Our 
Community! 


KELD TRANSPORT LTD. 


“STAY HEALTHY 
¢ DRINK MILK!” 


23232 HWY. 14 Sherwood Park, AB. 


467-3312 


Help break the cycle of violence.. 
FROM 


Langager 
Insurance Brokerage Inc. 


SUITE 3550-10180-101 STREET 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5J 3Y4 
(403) 421-4477 

FAX: (403) 425-9036 


248 Abbottofield Mall 
3210 118th Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T5W 4W1 


The Candora Society of Edmonton 


Helping women help themselves 


Tel: (403) 474-501 
Fax: (403) 474-5041 


“ip : 


BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
An Association of Independent Law Practices 


JIM D. BRAIDEN 
BA, U8 


10374 - 172 STREET 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA, T5S 1G9 
TELEPHONE (403) 484-8708 FAX (403) 484-8894 RES (403) 432-0551 


BY JOHN 


ZAPANTIS 


undance, a well- 

known figure on the 

streets of Edmonton, 
sells Our Voice to supple- 
ment his disability pen- 
sion. The money he 
makes helps with food, 
clothing “and to help my 
wife with her make-up,” 
he jokes. He’s a regular at 
the corner of the down- 
town public library where 
he and his 
partner & 
Debbie 
often 
stand. 


Sundance came to 
Edmonton back in 1978 
after a stint in Drumheller penitentiary, and he's 
lived here on the street and close to the streets ever 
since. He’s struggled with alcohol, having gone 
through a number of treatment programs. During 
his stay at one treatment centre he met Debbie, 
and they’ve been together ever since. 


Sundance has an extensive 
work background, the 
equivalent to a jack of all 
trades. He’s worked on seis- 
mic crews, drilling rigs, at 
various mine sites, as a 3rd 
cement worker and heavy 
equipment operator. His first 
job was a four year term with 
the Armed Forces. He was born in Inuvik where 
Sundance’s father was a Gwchin Chief and worked | 
for the Armed Forces. But after his term, lonely and 
missing home, Sundance left the Forces. His work 
life came to an abrupt end, however, when he put 
his hand through a window, pulling out three liga- 
ments and tearing out two nerves in his arm. His 
right hand was 95 per cent disabled. 


tr 
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Drinking and solvent abuse have long been 
problems for Sundance. When he was only 12 he 
experimented with nail polish remover. He 
knocked himself right out in front of his sister, who 
rushed him to a hospital. He was in a coma for 
three months. Miraculously he came back to life. 
He has a word of advice to those who would try —| 
solvents: “It may make you high and keep you ina | 
mellow mood. But it’s dangerous and I’d advise 
that no one use it.” 

Selling Our Voice has been a positive experience 
for Sundance, but he has been exposed tosome | 
unfriendliness as well. “One guy told me: I see you | 
standing there all the time, why don’t you just 
build yourself a teepee and sleep there too.” 


Authorized 
Vendor 


Being published as a poet !1as been a high point. 
Sundance’s poem, Deadly Steet, was a winner in 
the Songs of the Street poetry contest, 2nd pub- 
lished in the poetry book that is currently sold on 
the streets by vendors. 


Sundance has a rather down to earth 
and optimistic outlook on how he'd 
like to live his life with the woman 
of his dreams. “My future is with 
Debbie,” says Sundance. “She's 
planning on getting a job. I want 
to go through to find out if 


if 7 


there’s a chance could either 
do something with my hand, or 
try to train for something else, because | don’t 


want to be on AISH the rest of my life.” 


——— 
= Vendor Name 


S Number _ 
Authorized by 


OUR VOICE VENDOR’S 
CODE 

* | will be sober at all times while working 

* | will be polite to all members of the public 


971 families 
(38 per cent) were 


absolutely homeless \ 


BY OUR VOICE STAFF 


f rf N: income at all”; that’s what nearly one 
quarter of women-headed households 
said when they registered with 

Connection Housing, a Calgary agency in 1996. Over 

half of the 2,587 households who registered had a 

monthly income of less than $700. 

These are just two of the significant statistics 
included in a report of women and homelessness in 
Calgary, prepared by Connection Housing & Family 
Care Centre based on its own data for 1996. 


"We have always viewed the $700 mark as a turning 
point for families," says Susanna Koczkur, the social 
agency's Executive Director. "Above that figure and 
they seem to be able to get by for a month or two. But 
when they drop below that figure they are generally 
in significant distress." 


Connection Housing has for some time suggested 
the problem of homelessness among families, and par- 
ticularly among women-headed 
households, is expanding in 
Calgary. The study was commis- 
sioned by Status of Women 
Canada. 


The study found shocking 
results. Of the 2,587 women- 


ABSOLUTE homelessness 
means you do not have your 
own shelter; you stay in 
emergency shelters, public 
buildings, alleys, parks and 


absolutely homeless. The study makes a distinction 
between relative and absolute homelessness. Absolute 
homelessness means you do not have your own shel- 
ter; you stay in emergency shelters, public buildings, 
alleys, parks and make-shift shelters. Relative home 
lessness means you do not have safe, secure, appropri- 
ate housing which is affordable. You may be living 
with friends or relatives, in an overcrowded unit or an 
illegal suite. You are paying more than 30 per cent of 
your total income on housing. 


The key stumbling block to finding and maintain- 
ing a home, for both the relative and absolute home- 
less, is affordability. The majority of these households 
simply cannot afford rental accommodations and 
require help to do so. 


The largest unmet 'need' of these households is the 
availability of food, followed by cloth- 
ing and furnishings. Absolute homeless 
households represented 37.5 per cent 
of the people in the survey but 61.7 
per cent of those surveyed had unreal- 
ized basic needs. That finding takes on 
heightened meaning when you consid- 


make-shift shelters. os Tes 
headed households in a hous- RELATIVE homelessness % a oeg children live in these 
ing crisis, 971 (38 per cent) were means you do not have safe ousenoids. 

secure, appropriate hiusiive: "The lives of these children are very 


on housing. 


which is affordable. You may 
be living with friends or 
relatives, in an overcrowded 
unit or an illegal suite. You 
are paying more than 30 per 
cent of your total income 


difficult," says Susanna Koczkur. "They 
often don't get the meals they should, 
they move around a lot, change friends 
and schools a lot. Children thrive on 
stability and consistency, while many 
of these children live with uncertainty 
as a best case scenario and fear as a 
worst case." 


spare change — 
I Ragazine oa 


Absolute homeless women-headed households that 
came to Connection Housing for help depend on 
the support of family and friends to a greater degree 
than social services. Aboriginal peoples made up 24 
per cent of the households in this study while over- 
all they comprise only 2.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Alberta. The report recommends a review of 
the level of government support received by these 
households, keeping in mind the importance of 
reducing the monthly cost of housing to 30 per cent 
or less of their monthly incomes. 


The report recommends further study into the rela- 
tionship between poverty and homelessness and a 
variety of social factors such as: ethnic background, 
mental health or physical handicaps, lack of educa- 
tion, and marital status. 

"We need a more complete sense of the causes of 
the problem. We need to know if and/or how a num- 
ber of things taken together result in-poverty;"-Ms: 
Koczkur says. 

A section of the report is the result of arotihd table 
of women who have experienced homelessness and 
poverty first-hand. They talked of a number of issues 
including housing, social services, their children , 
social supports or lack of same, family violence and 
the fear an anger that is part of the homeless lifestyle 
for many people. 

"I feel such guilt for being poor. You're told it's all 
your fault," said one round table participant. 


Over 12,000 registered for help 


4,845 households representing 12,599 
ei oy join with Connection 
ousing from Jan. | to Dec. 31, 1996 


Of those households, 2,995 ( 70.3% ) 
had oné or two parents and children. 


2,587 of these households were 
registered by women in a housing 
crisis who ‘represented’ their 
households. 


971 (38 %) of these households 
registered as being absolute 
homeless. 


